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PERSONALITY AND THE SUPRAPERSONAL. 1 

I. Ultimate Values as Personal Values. — All ethical philoso- 
phies — except one — have this point at least in common: they 
all agree that ultimate good or value is to be found only in states 
of conscious life, that nothing else than such states or such life 
can be conceived as good in itself, for its own sake. On this 
axiom the construction which follows is founded and if it is false 
the construction certainly fails. Yet to me the statement is 
self-evident, so self-evident that it seems impossible to disprove 
any contradictory view, for there is no more ultimate premiss 
by which to test its truth or falsehood. If any one maintains 
that there are other ultimate values than those of conscious life, 
I cannot argue against him; for I do not understand him. 
I know of no other ends-in-themselves than these. If any one 
maintains that there may conceivably be other ultimate values 
or ends in themselves than conscious beings, this remains for me 
as blank a possibility as any other towards which our experience 
lends no support. For me, the terms 'ultimate value' and 
'good-in-itself are bereft of meaning when they are applied to 
any object which is not conscious life, to anything impersonal. 
Nothing which does not live and strive can seek for good, and no 
state of that which does not live and strive for good can be called 
good-in-itself. 

It is impossible to prove what is axiomatic, but by the aid of 
some preliminary distinctions we may bring out more fully its 
significance. In the first place, we do not say that all states of 
conscious beings are good in themselves, but that only states 
of conscious being can be good in themselves. Obviously not 
all such states are good, for we seek to alter them in our very 
search for good, and may even, in extreme cases, regard the 
cessation of conscious being as better than its continuance. If 

1 Paper read before the Scots Philosophical Club, at Edinburgh, December 19, 
1914. 
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only states of conscious being can be good in themselves, then 
only states of conscious being can be evil in themselves. To 
say 'good in itself is to claim that something ought to exist, 
to say 'evil in itself is to claim that something ought not to 
exist. But neither claim is made of the impersonal. Its exist- 
ence is regarded neither as good in itself nor as evil in itself, but 
only in relation to conscious life, as furthering or retarding its 
good, as fulfilling or diminishing its value. 

Here a second distinction emerges. The conscious being 
seeks after his good (and that of others as well as his own), always 
seeks though he does not always find. His good is realized, 
therefore, not in his mere existence as conscious subject, but in 
or by relation to what is objective. A difference of relation, a 
difference of object, certainly does not leave unaffected the value 
or good of the subject. In a word, the intrinsic value or value-in- 
itself which we express by the term ' person ' is somehow dependent 
on extrinsic values, on what is not value-in-itself. In so far, for 
instance, as any environment, social or material, of a conscious 
being evokes his faculties, satisfies his needs, arouses any emotion 
or activity in him which can be regarded as good — stimulates, 
for instance, his sense of the beauty or nobility of living — in so 
far that environment is an extrinsic value. Whatever fulfills or 
makes possible intrinsic value, while itself not also intrinsic 
value, may be named extrinsic value, being good or worth not 
in its own right but as accomplishing this service. 

Further, it may accomplish this service either immediately or 
mediately, either by its very existence or as the condition of the 
existence of some other object sought. Contrast, say, a work of 
art and a machine in this respect. The former satisfies the sub- 
ject directly, by its presence; it is an object which the subject 
seeks to have or to create, finding worth in the mere having or 
creating. At the other extreme stands the mere machine which 
subserves intrinsic value indirectly, not in its existence as object 
but in its products alone. It is noteworthy that the person can 
be regarded by his fellows as coming under any of these cate- 
gories, either as intrinsic value in respect of personality or as 
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immediate extrinsic value in respect of the stimulus of his pres- 
ence or society or as mediate extrinsic value as serving, like a 
machine, the ends of these others. In effect persons are so 
interdependent that they naturally fall in respect of one another 
under not one but all three of these categories at the same time. 
The real ethical and social question is one of priority as between 
these. Is the person regarded by others as primarily an in- 
trinsic value, such as they regard themselves, or is he primarily 
an extrinsic value, is he to them finally perhaps a mere machine, 
his value as person counting least, his value as means being the 
first or only consideration? 

To this point we must return later. Meanwhile I have tried 
to insist on the distinction of mediate from immediate extrinsic 
value, because we sometimes tend to confuse one of these, im- 
mediate extrinsic value, with intrinsic value. There are outer 
objects which we seek, as we say, 'for themselves,' which we 
see to be good as the God of Genesis saw the whole world to be 
good. We seek nothing further from them than to know or 
perceive or experience them, to be in their presence. But this, 
we must clearly remember, is not to say that these are values-in- 
themselves or intrinsic values. It is for us that they are values, 
and what is not value-to-itself cannot be value-in-itself. It is 
the seeing and the knowing which is good in itself, not the seen 
and the known. If we say we want those outer objects for them- 
selves we really mean that we want to see and know them. It 
is we who taste and see that they are good, we in whose experience 
of them their goodness, though not their existence, lies. As 
value the person stands utterly by himself, for it is the person 
which alone realizes value; but as subject of value he is neces- 
sarily dependent upon object of value. 

But what, it may be said, of those 'objects' which are not 
'outer,' what of 'thoughts' or 'ideas' which also, no less than 
outer or material beings, we can distinguish from the minds which 
have or think them? Are these extrinsic or intrinsic values? 
But the very question involves, I believe, a confusion. Unless 
we are illegitimately using the term 'idea' for that of which we 
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'have' an idea, the distinction of mind and its ideas is not at all 
like the distinction of mind and outer objects. The idea can 
have no existence whatever except for the mind, and if we speak 
of conscious life as value-in-itself we are including ideas in the 
sphere of value-in-itself, though not as something in any way 
apart from mind. We cannot attribute value to ideas except as 
attributing value to minds. That the Idea or Notion, however 
interpreted, should be the goal of conscious life, that this so-called 
content of personality should endure, like the kernel extracted 
from a nut, while personality itself passes away, is a doctrine to 
which I can attach no meaning. The succession of persons on 
this view resembles, if it resemble anything at all, some monstrous 
cosmic torch race in which the torch is everything and the bearers 
of it nothing, in which victory belongs to the torch alone, not to 
those who sweat and run to win. 

II. The World of Persons as a Unity. — Starting from our axiom 
that ultimate value can attach to persons alone, — 'persons' 
being here employed as inclusive of all conscious beings that in 
any degree at all can strive towards what they conceive as good 
and so become ends to themselves — we have next to enquire as 
to the nature of that whole of values, if there be such, into which 
persons enter or which together they constitute. We conceive 
the physical world as one coherent system in spite of all the 
spatial separations of its parts, in spite of the various and the 
seeming contrary manifestations of its forces. Can we likewise 
conceive the world of persons, regarded as ultimate values, as 
also a coherent system, in spite of the distinctness, difference, 
and only too real oppositions involved in their pursuit of their 
ends? The question thus raised concerns not merely the coher- 
ence or unity of particular groups, communities, and associations 
of persons, but the necessary basis of all such unities, the ground 
of inter-personal coherence revealed in the very nature of the 
distinct persons so uniting, so cohering. 

I propose first to criticise certain conceptions of that unity 
which seem to me to rest on fallacy, next to review the actual facts 
on which, as I believe, any true conception must be based, and 
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finally to show that these facts do reveal the reality and the 
nature of a coherent spiritual world, regarded as a whole of 
values. 

III. False Conceptions of that Unity. — There is one fundamen- 
tal fallacy to which almost all false constructions of this whole of 
values may be traced, the fallacy that a whole inclusive of units 
can be represented as a macrocosm inclusive of microcosms of the 
same order. We seek a unity inclusive of many like elements 
or individuals, and we often obstinately refuse to think this 
more comprehensive unity, to name this new synthesis, except 
in terms of the like elements which are unified or synthesized. 
We think of a system of persons as a person, a system of organisms 
as an organism, a system of minds as a mind; but the identifi- 
cation is in every case fallacious. It is just as if we were, for 
instance, to think of an army as itself a soldier, or a constellation 
as itself a star. It is in fact a logical impossibility that the unity 
attained through the co-ordination of like objects of any kind 
should itself be of the same character as the unity of each of the 
like objects so co-ordinated. If any microcosms were just 
miniatures of any macrocosm, then that macrocosm would 
not bind together, could not be the unity of these microcosms. 
A system of persons can no more be a person than a system of 
planets can be a planet, or a system of triangles a triangle. 1 If 
we mean by the suprapersonal the whole in which persons are 
united, then the suprapersonal cannot be a supra- or super-person. 

This fallacy is such an obstacle to the true understanding of 
the ethical unity of persons that it may be worth while to ex- 
amine it in some detail. It has two chief forms, one the concep- 
tion of the whole of persons as an organism or superorganism, 
the other the conception of the whole of persons as itself a mind 
or spirit. In reality the microcosm in this instance is an or- 
ganico-psychical unity, neither organism (as usually understood) 
alone nor mind (as usually understood) alone ; but the difficulty 

1 It may be objected that, for example, a system of armies may itself be an 
army; but in this and all similar cases the unit turns out to be not a true unit, 
but itself a system of units. So an army is finally a system of soldiers and a 
society a system of persons. 
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of comprehending the macrocosm as also such an organico- 
psychical unity leads to the emphasis of either aspect in the 
attempt to construct the whole in terms of the unit. 

(a) The Whole of Persons as Organism. — The conception of 
the whole of persons as forming one organism or body may be 
traced back to the very beginnings of social reflection. It is 
natural to explain the greater or remoter in terms of the smaller 
or nearer unity, and there are always sufficient points of resem- 
blance to make the identification of nature plausible. Our first 
question, when we turn to consider any kind of object hitherto 
unconsidered, is rather, What is it like? than, What is it? For 
we cannot say what it is until its nature is fully explored, but 
we can at once say what it is like in terms of what we know 
already. So it was natural to compare the unity of communities 
to the unity of the body, and we still speak of a 'body of men,' 
'the body politic,' 'the mystical body of the church,' and so on. 
But we must remember that it is one thing to find resemblances, 
another to find identity, one thing to find analogy between 
organism and community, another thing to say that community 
is organism or organic. It would be an interesting study to 
trace how, for instance, during the Middle Ages, men began by 
finding points of resemblance between communities and bodies 
and ended by finding identity of nature. The grotesque con- 
clusions to which the thorough-going identification of these two 
unities must lead are revealed with mediaeval candor in such 
writers as John of Salisbury or Nicolaus of Cues, a study of 
whose works would, I submit, form in this respect a most useful 
introduction to the study of Spencer and of Schaffle. 

Here we are concerned with only one aspect of this identifica- 
tion. If the whole of persons is conceived of as possessing the 
kind of unity which an organism possesses, persons being related 
to one another as either the cells or the organs of organism are 
related to one another, then the whole of values which we are 
seeking becomes itself a value of the whole distinct from any 
values of the parts. Strictly speaking, I think it is illegitimate 
to attach teleological attributes to organism at all. When we 
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speak of organism we speak of an abstraction, though the 
abstraction is perfectly legitimate when what we are investi- 
gating is itself the organic or physiological aspect of living things. 
But it is different when we are investigating the conscious or 
psychical aspect, and we cannot talk of value or end except in 
terms of consciousness. Since then it is just this aspect which is 
left out in the abstraction 'organism,' it is inappropriate to 
talk at all of organism as end to itself or of its parts as means 
to that end. We may, a little loosely, speak of the cells and 
organs of organism as serving the end of the whole, though the 
whole then becomes not the organism but the organico-psychical 
being. Thus we get, by a somewhat dubious process of con- 
struction, the conception of a structure with a single intrinsic 
end to which all its parts are interdependent means; and it is 
after this fashion that we are sometimes asked to construe the 
end of society. Society is then to be regarded as having an end 
in itself which is other than and beyond the ends of its members, 
an end to which they are in so far merely contributory means. 
Humanity, for instance, is thus conceived of as an end to which 
all men are but ministers, nationality as an end to which all the 
members of a nation are mere instruments, and so forth. 

It is easy to show that this mode of conception is really a 
disguised form of an absolute-idea theory which, when plainly 
expressed, we agree in rejecting, since it regards as transcendent 
that which is in reality immanent. It regards humanity as 
something more than men, nationality as something more than 
the members of a nation. It suggests that it is possible to work 
for humanity otherwise than by working for men, to serve 
nationality otherwise than by serving the members of a nation. 
In so far as the end and value of society are regarded as other 
than the ends and values of its members taken as a whole, the 
latter count for less than before, becoming in so far mere means 
to an end which is beyond, not merely each as individual, but 
all as collective. Not only can we not give meaning and con- 
creteness to such a value, but the postulation of it deprives of 
actuality the values we actually know. If the whole be such as 
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to have an end which is realized otherwise than as the fulfilment 
of the ends of its parts or persons, then personality is in so far 
an illusion; for it rests on the being of each as an end in itself, 
and all its striving is understandable only on the supposition that 
each person and the other persons for whom also he strives are 
ends in themselves. 

It is doubtless a permissible hypothesis that personality is 
an illusion, it is possible that we are in this sense, to use Brown- 
ing's words, "God's puppets." But it is well to realize that this 
is the implication of the doctrine we are criticising. If it were 
true, it would mean that we are working for an end we do not 
know, as the puppet serves an end it does not know. It is 
well also to realize that ex hypothesi we can never give significance 
to this conception, which must remain a blank possibility. It 
raises an insurmountable wall in face of which our philosophy 
can never even begin to advance. Finally, it is also well to 
realize that we must always philosophize on the ground of what 
we actually know and feel, for that at least must be part of reality, 
however great the portion which remains unknown, undreamed of 
in our philosophies. 

In passing we may note that, if we cannot conceive the whole 
of values in terms of organism, we can still less conceive it in 
terms of mechanism. This is contradictory from the outset; 
for the parts which are related into mechanism are doubly not 
for themselves, since the whole is by definition not for itself. 
Dr. Bosanquet, for instance, suggests more than once that "If 
minds were visible as bodies are, . . . they would not look like 
similar repeated units, but rather each would appear as a member 
of a mechanism pointing beyond itself and unintelligible apart 
from others — one like a wheel, another like a piston, and a third, 
perhaps, like steam." 1 This mechanistic view I believe to be 
the most fundamental and vicious of all social fallacies. So 
interpreted, both the likeness, here unduly minimized, and the 
difference of persons have their raison d'etre wholly outside them- 
selves, wholly extrinsic. So personality becomes meaningless. 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 50. 
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(b) The Whole of Persons as a Mind or Spirit. — The form of 
fallacy we have been considering does not stand by itself, but 
owes what plausibility it possesses to its association with a 
second form of fallacy which we must now examine, that accord- 
ing to which the whole of persons is conceived as constituting 
a mind or spirit, a 'collective' or ' superindividual ' mind, which 
in turn may itself appear as an element in an 'absolute' or uni- 
versal mind. This fallacy 'we have already refuted in showing 
that no whole can have to its units or parts the relation of 
macrocosm to microcosms; but its prevalence justifies a fuller 
consideration of it. 

Here I am not at all concerned with the question whether there 
be some ' oversoul ' in the sense of a greater mind or spirit into 
communion with which any or all individuals of a lower order 
may enter. Were that contention established it would leave 
this argument unaffected. What I am concerned to deny is that 
the actual unity constituted by any whole or system of minds 
can be represented as itself a mind. It was so conceived, though 
I think with unhappy results, by Plato in the fourth book of 
the Republic, and it is still so conceived by influential psycholo- 
gists and philosophers to-day. 

Dr. McDougall, for instance, writes as follows: "We may 
fairly define a mind as an organized system of mental or 
purposive forces; and in the sense so defined, every highly 
organized human society may properly be said to possess a 
collective mind." 1 But this is to repeat the 'macrocosm-mi- 
crocosm ' fallacy. A mind is no more definable as an organized 
system of mental forces than a planet is definable as an organized 
system of planetary forces. If when many minds enter within 
a system of mental relations they thereby constitute or ' possess ' 
a collective mind, why, for instance, when many soldiers enter 
within a system of military relations should they not constitute 
or 'possess' a ' collective soldier?' There is in truth common or 
social mind in the sense of the common or typical mental charact- 
eristics involved and developed in all society, and we may in 

1 Psychology, Home University Library, p. 229. 
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this sense speak of the 'mind of a race,' the 'soul of a people' 
and so forth. But the term 'collective mind' is mere confusion. 
I have tried to show elsewhere 1 that this doctrine of the ' super- 
individual mind ' is finally due to our taking ' the individual ' in 
an abstract sense, as if society were something set over against 
its members instead of being realized in them. If we understand 
that ' the individual ' is always also the social individual, the ab- 
stractness disappears, and with it the need for a transcendental 
'social mind ' as the unity of society. Another form of the same 
illicit abstraction is found in the use often made of the term 'self 
in this connection. We are told, for instance, that in society the 
self 'transcends itself by entering into the larger unity of mind. 
But what is this ' self-transcendence,' and which item in this double 
and contradictory selfhood is the real self, that which transcends 
itself or that which is by itself transcended? We wander here in 
a region of contradictions. What poor selfhood is it that in all 
experiences of any depth must be 'transcended'? Do you mean 
by self-transcendence only that in certain experiences the self 
enters into relation with something other than or beyond itself? 
But is not that true of all experience? The conscious being, the 
subject of experience, cannot act at all, cannot reveal itself, 
except in relation to objects, to a world. But why call that 
activity and revelation 'self- transcendence'? To enter into rela- 
tion with a world beyond oneself, whether material or psychical, 
is not to cease to be oneself. To be shut off from these relations 
is not to remain oneself. To be wholly so shut off would be in 
fact to cease to be a self at all, to become nothing. 2 

1 Sociological Review, April, 1913, and January, 1914. 

2 This is well illustrated by Ibsen in the 4th act of Peer Gynt. The irresponsible 
hero imagines he has found himself when he has merely become self-centred. His 
self, he boasts, is 

"All that, in short, makes my breast heave, 
And whereby I, as I, exist." 

But the poet brings him after many disquieting experiences to visit a madhouse of 
which, in virtue of his theory of self, he is proclaimed King; and he learns that the 
logical fulfilment of that unreal selfhood is merely madness, for it is among the 
mad that 

" No one has tears for the others' woes, 
No one has mind for the others' ideas." 
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It is true we speak of being taken 'out of ourselves' when we 
become absorbed in some deep experience, even of being 'beside 
ourselves' when, if ever, we feel inspired. But obviously we 
mean by that simply that we are taken out of the ordinary circle 
of our experiences, out of the thoughts and emotions which are 
the atmosphere of our everyday life, into new and greater exper- 
iences. In such experiences we may be more, not less, ourselves. 
To call such experience 'self-transcendence,' in order to find the 
reality of selfhood outside the selves for whom they are experien- 
ces, is to trade solemnly on the literal acceptation of a metaphor. 
When, in particular, our experience is widened or deepened by 
communion with our fellow men, we are neither 'absorbed' in 
them nor they in us nor are all together 'absorbed' into one 
greater mind. The common experience of many minds does not 
become the single experience of one greater mind, nor the common 
will of many the greater will of one. It is still individual minds 
which enjoy the experience they recognize as common. 

Those who cling to the contrary view speak of the distinction 
of self from self as merely 'formal.' But why formal? Can we 
conceive of minds as 'forms,' mere vessels, indifferently filled 
with 'contents'? When a self grows, does it merely become 
filled with 'contents,' 'notions,' 'thoughts'? It is implied that 
by the removal of the 'formal distinctness' the selves would 
coalesce. Again the spatial metaphor, and this time not true 
even of spatial things. When you can bring two peas together 
and make them coalesce into a greater pea — or even conceive 
them as coalescing — then we may perhaps talk of the coalescence 
of selves. 

The same fallacy takes a wider range when we conceive the 
whole of values not as a social mind but as an absolute mind. It 
too falls under the general condemnation that we are then con- 
ceiving the unity or synthesis of the whole as either an enlarge- 
ment or an apotheosis of the nature of the several units of the 
whole. If we so conceive it, we are inevitably compelled to deny 
the reality of the units. You cannot make a greater circle the 
synthesis of an array of smaller circles without in fact denying 
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that the smaller circles are really circles at all — otherwise the 

greater circle would merely enclose, not unify them. Likewise 

you cannot conceive a greater mind as the unity of a vast array 

of lesser minds unless you deny the reality of the lesser minds — 

otherwise the greater would merely enclose or control, and not 

be the synthesis of the whole. It is possible that a greater 

spirit may so enclose or control the minds or spirits which alone 

we know; it is not possible that it should be the synthesis of these 

unless in fact their meaning, their individuality, their distinct 

existence, is denied. That is why the Hegelians must 'transmute' 

or 'merge' the self in the absolute. They are really seeking to 

conceive the life of the whole as at once the macrocosm and yet 

the mere enlargement or apotheosis or 'sublimation' of the 

microcosm. They want to make the totality or universality or 

synthesis of mind or spirit at the same time an absolute mind or 

spirit, the absolute mind or spirit. 

The real impossibility of this project was realized by Fichte, who 

saw that the expression 'the absolute Ego' was a contradiction 

in terms and, dropping the 'Ego,' spoke simply of 'the Absolute'. 1 

But his successors, while retaining his term 'the Absolute', seem 

to have lost sight of the contradiction discovered by its author, 

and have come to speak as if the term still meant an or the 

absolute Ego or subject or mind. Hegel was himself on the 

whole willing to sacrifice personality to his Absolute, but his 

successors have latterly been evincing the desire both to have 

and eat their cake. The world is spoken of as a place where 

personality manifests itself, where souls are made, but the making 

is unreal after all ; for nothing remains in the Absolute save that 

mysteriously detached 'content' with which the self was filled, 

the 'content' of a timeless being, and therefore nothing is gained, 

nothing is new. The sacrifice and the struggle avail nothing, 

for what exists in the end existed even so in the beginning. The 

making of souls proves as valuable as the making of ropes of 

sand. I believe, indeed, that here we are brought face to face 

with the final problem, if not of metaphysics, at least of ethics — 

1 For the significance of this transition it is sufficient to refer to Professor Pringle- 
Pattison's exposition of it in Hegelianism and Personality. 
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the problem of reconciling the undoubted fact that the world we 
know is a world in which personality is achieved through time 
and struggle with the necessity of thought which leads us on the 
other hand to seek after a permanent reality which always was 
and is and shall be, changeless and without shadow of turning. 
It may be that the problem is insoluble; it is certain to my mind 
that the neo-Hegelian solution is no solution. For, whatever 
happens, we must make our account with our experience, and 
this Absolutism can never do, since it is bound to a conclusion 
which involves the denial of the reality of experience, of change, 
struggle, and time, of the process without which personality is 
not achieved, and thus of personality itself. The new philosophy 
of Bergson, which boldly denies the aforementioned necessity of 
thought, may be equally one-sided in an opposite direction, but 
at any rate, in insisting on the reality of change and time and 
becoming, it in so far rests on the foundation of what we know, it 
makes its account with experience. It is the strength of philo- 
sophic faith to believe in that which is invisible, but it is only the 
weakness of faith to deny the visible on that account. And pos- 
sibly it may be the final act of philosophic faith to believe that 
there is no appearance which is not also an element of reality, 
nor any necessity of thought which can contradict, however it 
may reinterpret, the experience of life itself. 

The same fallacy meets us again in certain theological doctrines 
of the immanence of deity. Here again the suprapersonal be- 
comes the macrocosmic person, now conceived not as above the 
personal microcosm but as revealed within it. Like the absolut- 
ist, the immanence-theologian wants to have and eat his cake. 
We may regard deity as immanent and revealed in every manifes- 
tation of life and spirit, and in so doing we may do well; or we 
may regard deity as the highest manifestation of spirit, the 
highest towards which even the lowest feebly reaches and looks, 
and again in doing so we may do well. But we cannot regard 
deity as at once both the whole and the highest, as both the unity 
in which all life is one and some ideal personality towards which 
all life perhaps tends in its degree. If God is really the whole 
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there is no need for us to seek Him in one direction rather than 

another. For we are already in God, and in every activity we 

are equally finding Him. 'Not I but the God in me' will be true 

of every action, and will serve neither for approbation nor 

condonation, for neither is now needed. The distinction of 

higher and lower disappears, or at any rate becomes merely one 

of more and less. 

It is most certainly true that we can seek nothing which 

we do not already in part possess, that we can worship 

nothing whose nature we do not adumbrate in ourselves. 

" War' nicht das Auge sonnenhaft 
Die Sonne konnt' es nie erblicken; 
Lag' nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft 
Wie konnt' uns GQttliches entziicken? " 

It is also true — and more relevant to the mood of the seeker 
and worshipper — that we worship what is beyond ourselves, seek- 
ing not meaningless identity but effectual communion. It is 
not that the part seeks the whole — how can it? — nor that the 
part worships the whole — again how can it? It is needless and 
illogical to assume that a being absolutely wise and good need be 
comprehensive of all personality, still less of all reality. I can 
see no philosophical reason to suppose that if there be one all 
wise and all good spirit there should not be any number of beings 
beside Him and not merely absorbed within Him. Nay, I see 
no contradiction in supposing that if there be one spirit all wise 
and good there might be others likewise all wise and good. 
The contrary view rests on an unfounded analogy between physi- 
cal completeness and psychical perfection. If we create God 
after our own image, if we regard Him as a mind or spirit, possess- 
ing in perfection the attributes we ourselves possess in part, it is 
not the unity or whole of spirit we so conceive. If on the other 
hand we prefer to give the name of God to this great cosmos of 
life within which all particular things live and move and have 
their being, possessing not only the perfected nature of any one 
part or kind of being, of man, humanity, or soul, but the unity and 
nature that no part can ever possess, since it is that which binds 
it to the whole — then we renounce the conception of a God after 
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our own image and should honestly accept all the consequences 
which flow from the renunciation. 

It may be objected that in speaking of God as perfect Spirit 
you have left out the third of the necessary trinity of attributes 
involved in perfection. You have regarded Him as all wise and 
all good, but to be perfect involves being all powerful as well. 
Complete the trinity and it appears that what is perfect must 
also be all comprehensive, for what is all powerful must be univer- 
sal, in and through every activity of the cosmos. It must be 
answered that the attribution of omnipotence to any existence is 
contradictory if that existence be only a part, and meaningless, 
if it be the whole of reality. If it is the whole to which you 
attribute omnipotence, over what is it omnipotent? If only a 
part, the part again becomes the whole, for the attribution to 
it of omnipotence deprives the rest of character, of existence. 
If one person be literally all powerful, all other persons are 
phantoms. If, howevei, I really have power so much as to move 
a finger at my will, so much as to conceive a thought, that power 
destroys the present claim to omnipotence of any other power 
in the universe. To be all wise does not, any more than to be all 
good, involve such all-comprehensiveness of the being so endowed. 
One aspect of omniscience may, indeed, be the knowledge of the 
power, which is the knowledge of the nature, of all other beings. 
It is therefore a possible attribute of a personality, as all goodness 
is, but omnipotence is an impossible, because finally an unmean- 
ing, attribute of any personality. The understanding of this 
truth would, among other things, set the whole problem of evil 
in a new light. 

Enough has perhaps now been said by way of showing the 
directions in which we must not look for the understanding of 
that whole of values or persons to which each particular person 
is bound. We may now turn to the positive aspect, and consider 
the actual facts relative to this whole of persons, seeking finally 
for an interpretation or synthesis of these facts. 

IV. What we Really Know of Suprapersonal Unity. — The 
facts in whose interpretation we must find our whole of values, 
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our suprapersonal unity, are pre-eminently those relative to the 
interdependence of persons. The mere fact of likeness of nature 
or identity of type is wholly inadequate as a clue. This type- 
identity compels us, indeed, to think of some common origin of 
life, or, as it were, some single mould whence living beings have 
issued ; but it does not reveal the character of whatever present 
and continuous unity holds all the representations of any type, 
the realities which manifest the type. To find this unity we must 
enquire into the relations between those representatives, and 
particularly the relations of interdependence. 

These relations fall into two great orders. One is the successive 
dependence of the generations, of every life upon those which 
have preceded ; the other is the reciprocal dependence of contem- 
poraneous lives within the community. The one binds through 
time, the other in every present stage. 

(a) The former is revealed primarily as biological succession. 
Herein each life is utterly dependent, being derived from pre- 
existent lives. The person looks beyond himself to a future of 
other persons. Much of the life and activity of each individual 
is meaningless on the assumption that he lives merely for him- 
self; and this applies to his psychical as well as to his organic 
nature. On the organic side, "so far as we can at present under- 
stand the matter, the physiology of death, and that of reproduc- 
tive and social activity in all their wide manifestations, belong 
to the physiology of the species." 1 Likewise much of the psychical 
nature of every person, his desires and affections, lose meaning, 
until we realize that these are directed, not to the present life 
alone of himself and others, but to the future life of those who 
are to succeed. In this way each knows himself, body and spirit, 
to be part of, to belong to, a whole of persons continuous through 
time. 

Besides this direct dependence, there is the wider dependence 

due to the social transmission of the gains of the past and present 

to the future. Whatever any generation has thought or wrought 

becomes a kind of capital, expressed in symbols or mechanisms 

1 J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Personality. 
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of many kinds, and thus becomes, through the educability of all 
young life, the means to the increase of personal values in all 
succeeding generations. We are thus doubly the heirs of the 
past and confer a double legacy upon our heirs. (And of course 
the evil no less than the good is transmitted.) Now the higher 
the standard of life the greater is this legacy. For each individ- 
ual life starts from a seeming-common basis of nescience and 
inexperience, and the higher it advances from this state the more 
educable must it have proved. Thus where society is most 
advanced it is most dependent on the past. 

It should also be remembered that since each new life unites 
the inheritance of two parents, and each of these again of two 
others, and so on, every life within any area of effective commun- 
ity derives itself from an intermixture of stock so extensive that, 
if we go back far enough, it must make every person the direct 
descendant of a whole community. Nay, if we can think back 
still further and remember that communities themselves have 
not lived in isolation from the first but have arisen out of one 
another, it may appear that wherever we have community of 
type at all there we have also common origin, common biological 
dependence. Life, though it reveals itself in individuality, arises 
out of essential and ever-completer intermixture. Each new life 
owes itself, not to one linear series of past lives, but to a whole past 
race, finally, perhaps, to a whole past history of the universe. 

This historic dependence must not be misunderstood. The 
successive children of the race owe their lives to their parents, 
and finally to the whole race, but they are not themselves mere 
reproductions of past lives, merely epitomes of the race. Life 
is always new. Intermixture is the universal way by which all 
higher life renews itself, but there is something more in this 
renewal of life than we can hope to understand. Intermixture 
alone makes nothing new. It is the process by means of which 
new life is created, it does not account for the newness of that 
life. Each new life is a new centre of initiative, of individuality, 
which we can never explain wholly in terms of past lives. Again, 
though no life can be understood as existing for its own sake 
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alone, it can still less be understood — as Mr. Benjamin Kidd, for 
instance, would have us think — as existing for the sake of the 
succession alone, for the sake of the future alone. So to think of 
it is to reduce the whole chain of values to universal unintelligibil- 
ity. Each becomes then a means to future values which in turn 
prove to be themselves but means to a remoter future, and so in 
infinitum. Unless we understand that each life is also for its 
own sake, we cannot understand how it is for the sake of other 
lives. 

(&) Persons or selves are bound up in contemporaneous no 
less than in historic interdependence, and here we reach the facts 
which most of all reveal the nature of superindividual unity. For 
the relations we are now to consider, unlike those already con- 
sidered, are reciprocal relations. Herein persons are united in 
common dependence upon one another. In heredity one being is 
dependent upon other beings who are not in turn similarly 
dependent upon the former, one generation is dependent upon 
previous generations which do not owe a similar debt to their 
descendants. Historic dependence is the dependence of a chain 
of values through time, but this reciprocal social dependence is 
the common dependence of a whole of values in the present, and 
it is this which finally affords us the clue to the nature of a whole 
of values through time as well. 

To understand it we must, I believe, start from the basis that 
all interdependent selves are essentially alike, and that it is 
this likeness which alone makes all social relations between them 
possible. Some hold that in respect of social interdependence 
it is difference which is primary, and in proof of this they point to 
the complementary services social beings render to one another, 
services made possible by their differences. There are two great 
orders of such complementary service, one based on the organic 
differences of the sexes, the other based on the differences of 
aptitude, intelligence, occupational interest, and so on, which 
determine the great system of the division and co-operation of 
labor. But here too, we must note, the differences, though in 
one case the very precondition of life, and in the other a necessary 
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means of its progress, are still subsidiary to a likeness of nature in 
those who present them. Made possible by the difference of the 
sexes, is there not a value which is a value alike for each, one end 
which each alike seeks and attains, is there not also a sentiment 
which has one name for each and one meaning for each? Just 
as physiologically even sex-differentiation is a differentiation of 
like structures, so psychologically and socially it is likeness which 
is still primary, which gives meaning to the difference, which 
makes the high harmony of the sexes possible. Similarly in the 
sphere of the division of labor; for that division is simply a 
means of co-operation, and men co-operate because they all alike 
find value, directly or indirectly, in or by means of the common 
product of their labor. The harmony of men in society is not 
the extrinsic harmony of the parts of a machine, but the intrinsic 
harmony of beings who are alike in being like ends to themselves. 
The only social relation where difference is really made the basis 
of the division of labor is the force-determined relation of 
master and slave, wherein the like nature of the slave is denied in 
making him simply a means to the ends of another; but that is 
also the denial of society. 

We conclude that the interdependence of persons within society 
is essentially an interdependence of the like interests, and thus of 
the like values of persons; and we regard this as the final reason 
why the inter-personal harmony of persons, and the 'supraperson- 
al ' whole thus established, cannot be understood in terms either 
of mechanism or of organism (at any rate as we usually conceive 
organism) , or again in terms of some personal or suprapersonal 
mind of which persons are constituent parts but whose meaning 
or value is in some way apart from or beyond these persons. The 
supreme fact that the individual seeks not his own personal wel- 
fare alone but something wider or greater, so far from invalidating, 
really establishes this conclusion. For whose is the wider, greater 
welfare that we seek, if not that of a whole of persons, and how 
can we seek their welfare unless we conceive it as of like nature to 
our own? How can we understand or seek a greater value except 
in terms of the value we find in ourselves? How can we even 
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sacrifice ourselves to others, to our country it may be, unless we 
sacrifice the lesser for the greater of two values, comparable 
because like? 

Further, this case of the sacrifice, strictly so-called, of the in- 
dividual for his society, is an abnormal case, and, when it is 
rendered necessary, is so rendered by the imperfection of society, 
by its failure, by that disharmony which is the relative absence 
of society — not by its essential nature. The capacity for sacrifice, 
in the strict sense of that term, measures the socialization of the 
individual, but it measures also the disintegration of the social 
world to which he belongs. Normally the social being fulfills and 
does not sacrifice his value in his devotion to his society, in the 
service of the whole of which he is a member. Nearly all moral- 
ists have understood this truth, that the service of others is not 
sacrifice but fulfilment of oneself. One cannot freely seek any 
end, whatever it be, without both revealing and fulfilling one's 
nature in the search, and the greater the object of devotion the 
greater the fulfilment of the subject, since each fulfills his life in 
fulfilling the ends for which he lives. Conversely, if the end 
pursued has value at all, the attainment of it is necessarily a social 
service as well. He who seeks knowledge, wisdom, beauty, power 
over nature, or any universal end whatever, seeks a good which is 
meaningless unless it is a good not for the seeker alone but 
potentially for the world. He cannot really fulfill himself with- 
out serving others, nor can he really serve others without fulfilling 
himself. Yet this in no way detracts from the worth and nobility 
of the service, for he who seeks any universal end is in the best 
sense disinterested, devoted, that is, to the end he pursues, and 
attains success only in the measure of his devotion. 

Thus, once again, it appears that society is neither prior nor 
posterior to the members of society; it exists finally in and because 
of their essential interdependence. 

V. The Interpretation of the Foregoing Facts. — In the light of 
the foregoing facts of interdependence we may finally seek to 
understand the nature of the whole of persons. We started from 
the axiom that all ultimate values are personal values, and we 
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have seen further that these values are all interrelated, members 
of a system of values. It follows that the whole constitutes both 
a sum and a system of values, and we have now to show how it 
can at the same time be both. 

The very expression 'sum of — whether it be 'parts' or 'pleas- 
ures' or 'individuals' — has fallen under a perhaps justifiable 
philosophic ban. Yet it seems to me quite clear that the whole 
of persons is, whatever besides, a sum of values, in the sense that, 
if the whole of persons has intrinsic value, every person must as 
such have or be intrinsic value. If the general argument to this 
effect seem insufficient, the following considerations, based on 
our ordinary estimate of values, may be added: 

1. We generally feel that, if any personality is lost, it is a loss 
of the whole, even though the loss seem infinitesimal in relation 
to the whole. 

2. What affects many persons or lives, whether beneficially 
or disastrously, we regard, ceteris paribus, as intrinsically of 
greater significance than if it affected only one or a few of these ; 
in other words, a greater value is concerned in the event. 

3. We accept as right the sacrifice of the one or the few for the 
many. If then it is right, it is because the greater value is thereby 
conserved, but if it is also sacrifice, it is because some lesser value 
is thereby lost. 

Many similar considerations might be adduced, but they all 
lead simply to the general position we have already adopted, viz., 
that if values are ultimately personal and if the whole of persons 
is not itself a person and thus a value other than that which its 
units are or contribute to one another, then the whole is, what- 
ever besides, a sum of values. 

But persons, so far as society extends, are essentially interested 
and interdependent, and does not the expression 'sum' connote 
mere aggregation without system, the very antithesis of society? 
The answer is simple. If I say that one value is dependent on 
another, I do not mean that, because existing in that dependence, 
it is any the less a value. On the contrary, I mean that if it were 
not for the other it would not be what it is, i.e., an existent value. 
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Its value, in other words, is independent of its dependence as a 
value. Persons do form the completest system or whole of which 
we have knowledge, but that fact does not derogate at all from 
the claim of the least unit in that system to be a value in itself. 

Further, the system which they form is not itself a further 
value of the same order as the persons who form it. It is necessary 
to be very clear on this point. For it is here that a system of 
intrinsic values differs from any system of extrinsic values. Take 
the illustration of a number of precious stones of various sizes, 
set and arranged to form an ornament. Here the constituent 
parts are themselves values, but the whole which they form is 
more valuable than the total of their separate values. But can 
we regard a system of values-in-themselves as similarly a greater 
value-in-itself? A value-in -itself is a value-to-itself. If the unity 
is then a value in itself, it is a value to itself; and this supposition 
leads us back to the view we have already found it necessary to 
reject, that the system is itself a person or subject of values. But 
a system of values-in-themselves is not necessarily a value-in- 
itself, any more than a system of minds is itself a mind. If we 
ask then for whom the system is a value, we must reply, for its 
constituent units who are values-in-themselves. Here is the clue 
to the solution of our problem. A society is an extrinsically 
valuable system of intrinsic values. To regard the value of the 
system as extrinsic is not to minimize its importance. That on 
which intrinsic values depend may possess, does possess, the 
very highest significance, so that the preservation of it may be 
well worth on any occasion the sacrifice of many intrinsic values. 
But it is worth that sacrifice, not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the persons who depend upon it, who are fulfilled thereby. 

It is in the light of the dynamic character of every social system 
that the conception we have already attained gains its full signifi- 
cance. We must seek thus to attain a synthesis of the two series 
of inter-personal relations, the contemporaneous interdependence 
of persons and their interdependence through time. 

We say that society endures through time, though its members 
pass away. This does not mean that society endures apart from 
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its members, but that society endures though its members are 
successive. How are we to understand this continuity? What 
do its members communicate to one another that there is this 
continuity maintained through their succession? In one word, 
they communicate society itself. As a flame is communicated 
from coal to coal, so is the life of society communicated, in 
conscious and unconscious ways, from person to person. It is 
communicated, not transferred. The inheritance of society, like 
that of life itself, is not a gift which one relinquishes when another 
receives it. And it is so communicated, so communicable, 
because it is in no sense outside its members, but lives only in 
them, is their nature or being in fact. Society is neither prior nor 
posterior to its members, for the term 'person' and the term 
'social person' are at every stage of life identical in connotation. 
When persons enter into any social relation it is their respective 
attitudes towards one another which constitute the relation. The 
relation consists in their correspondent ways of being in respect 
of one another, in correspondent aspects of personality. If I 
love or envy or help another, it is I who feel or act so, and my 
conduct may raise a corresponding emotion or activity of that 
other ; corresponding, in the sense of being a response to mine, not 
necessarily a response in the same kind — love may be answered 
by hate, envy by contempt. By every response a social 
relationship is created, being essentially an attitude of social 
beings towards or in respect of one another. My attitude to- 
wards another, his to me, would not be actual if either of us were 
for the other non-existent — but it is still my attitude and his. 
The flame of society arises only when person and person meet, 
but it flames in each of them, in no way outside them. 

All this may seem very obvious, as in fact it is, but it is often 
ignored when we think of society or any particular social organ- 
ization as permanent or continuous. We seem often to think of 
society as a permanent background to the lives of men, something 
therefore apart, or as a permanent home in which they shelter, 
something therefore above and containing them all. If we analyze 
more carefully we see that this is to confuse society with the 
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outer environment which it shapes. Consider, for instance, the 
character of permanence which social customs and institutions 
possess. A custom is a way of acting common to the members 
of a group, an institution is a definite form of relationship estab- 
lished by social beings in respect of one another. The custom 
endures only as it is impressed on and accepted by the like and 
plastic nature of the successive generations; the institution en- 
dures only as it is reaffirmed, re-established by the wills of the 
successive generations. Both are continuous just because they 
are thus renewed. They are forms of psychical activity, existent 
only as psychical fact. But like all psychical fact they determine 
outer environment. Men shape, accommodate the material 
world to the exigencies of customs and institutions, and the outer 
forms so created are also permanent, but permanent in a different 
way, from the inner or psychical forms. They are not rebuilt in 
the minds of the successive generations; they endure through 
generations as all outer objects endure, with a permanence 
correspondent to the degree of control man owns over outer 
nature. It is these that are the enduring house of the social 
spirit, built and improved, in the degree of his intelligence, by 
social man. All the equipment of life, the machinery by which 
man masters the world, the records of his achievements, the outer 
symbols by means of which knowledge is stored and the sense of 
beauty manifested — all these are the work and the treasure of 
society — but they are not society. To find the unity achieved 
by persons in community we must look for another kind of con- 
tinuity and permanence than these possess. The unity we are 
seeking is the unity of a psychical system, which is continuous not 
as enduring apart from the minds which form it at any time but 
as communicated in the unique social mode of communication. 

The full meaning of this unity is revealed only in the light of 
social evolution. In that process, so far as we know it, there can 
be traced a movement from a less to a greater coherence of society, 
such as at any rate to reveal the idea and the significance of a 
fully coherent world of persons. For instance, it would be easy 
to show, from a study of that process, that the greater the extrin- 
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sic value of the system grows, the more possible does it become 
for each to remain an intrinsic value both to himself and to others. 
But this is too vast a subject to be discussed within our limits 
here. 

Finally, there is no whole of life achieved as it were an integer 
formed by the fractional lives of persons; there is a whole of life 
only in so far as the lives of any or all persons are themselves 
integral and complete in their kind, and this is made possible by 
the increasing dependence of all within a system which, as it 
grows completer, serves each the more in serving all. 
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